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An important Conference on The Foundation, Methods and 
Significance of the Brussels Institute of Bibliography, will 
take place at the Library Association Chambers, 24, Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C., on Wednesday, 10th January, at 7.30 p.m. 

The following contributions will be made: 


1. Introduction. By W. C. Berwick Sayers. 
2. The Foundation and Aims of the Brussels Institute. By 
Olive E. Clarke (Islington). 

Traces the co-operative movement; the lack of bibliographical 
facilities on an international basis ; the size of the literature of the world; 
the limits of the then existing bibliographies; the beginning of the 
Institute ; its early limits; its methods; buildings ; state aid—income; 
departments ; branches ; the personalities at the back of it, etc. 

The Decimal Classification. By Arthur J. Hawkes (Leeds). 

Why Dewey was adopted—universality of its notation, etc.; what 


expansions were necessary and how they have been accomplished; the 
relation marks, and their possible uses, etc. 

The Card Catalogue of the Brussels Institute. By Wyndham 
Morgan (Cardiff). 

Its housing, extent and purpose; the method of adding to it, size of 
drawers, cabinets, etc.; author and main entries; subject entries; the 
cutting up of material ; 10,000,000 entries ; guiding of the subject section ; 
octagonal catalogue card; how to consult the catalogue. 

The Encyclopaedia, Iconographic and General Record Work 
of the Institute: with Possible Applications of the In- 
stitute’s Work in Great Britain. By H. W. Checketts 
(Birmingham). 

The application of decimal classification to articles in magazines— 
how it has been done; the newspaper section at Brussels; how all 
material is pasted up, indexed, filed, etc. ; the filing of photographs and 
lantern slides and mechanical display devices. 


ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT BY LANTERN SLIDES. 
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All contributors attended the School at Brussels last Easter, 
and the Conference is the outcome of their studies there. The 
meeting, therefore, will be of great practical value to all who are 
interested in classification, cataloguing, and the important future of 
bibliography. The Brussels Album will be exhibited at the 
Conference. 

At this meeting a vacancy for a Fellow to serve on the Council, con 
sequent upon the resignation of Mr. Peplow, will be filled. Nominations 
must be sent to the Honorary Secretary, North Islington Library, Manor 
Gardens, N., not later than January 9th. 

The Library Association rooms are most conveniently sit- 
uated for members in any part of London, being close to the 
British Museum tube station and bus routes from all parts. It is 
expected that there will be a large attendance. 


MIDLAND BRANCH. 


The second Annual Meeting will be held on Wednesday, 
3lst January, at the “ Woodbrooke ” Settlement, Selly Oak, 
Birmingham, by kind invitation of the Council of the 
Settlement. 

Dr. J. RENDEL Harris, Warden of the Settlement, will 
receive members, and the programme will include the 
election of officers and committee, the Annual Report, and 
an Address by H. G. Woon, M.A., on “ Librarians as Social 
Observers and Educators.” 

A very generous invitation has been given for members 
to take afternoon tea on arrival, and to dine with the 
members of the Settlement in the evening. 

* Woodbrooke” is an institution of the highest standing 
in its particular field—social and theological study—and its 
Warden is one of the most distinguished of European 
scholars. The cordial welcome which has been given to the 
Branch should ensure a large attendance. All library 
assistants who can be present should inform Mr. W. Ewart 
Owen, Public Library, Coventry, without delay. 





NORTH EASTERN BRANCH. 
JANUARY MEETING. 

The Third Meeting of the Session will be held at the 
Sunderland Public Libraries, by kind invitation of the 
Libraries, Museumand Art Gallery Committee, on Wednesday, 
January 17th, 1912. 

Programme :— 
3 p.m. Assemble in the Central Library Building, 
Borough Road, where the Librarian and Director, 
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Mr. J. A. Charlton Deas, F.R. Hist. S., will welcome 
the members. 

3.15 p.m. Leave Central Library, by Grangetown Car, 
for a visit to the Hendon Paper Works, by invitation 
of the Company. Arrangements will be made for any 
members who may not hitherto have seen the Branch 


Libraries, to visit that at Hendon, on the return journey 
from the Paper Works. 


5.30 p.m. Tea in the North of England Cafe, Fawcett 
Street, by invitation of the Sunderland Public 
Libraries Staff Fellowship. 

6.40 p.m. Meeting of the Committee in the Museum. 
(Deputy-Curator’s Room). 

7.0 p.m. General Meeting in the Art Gallery, at which 
Mr. L. Stanley Jast, Hon. Secretary of the Library 
Association, will address the meeting on the Library 
Outlook, including the proposal of the Council of the 
Library Association as to the delimitation of the area 
of the Northern Counties Library Association. 
Opportunities for discussion of this important 
question will be provided. 

Nores :—An opportunity will be afforded the members to inspect the 
Central Library, which has recently been re-organised on the open-access 
system. The perusalofR. W. Sindall’s ‘‘ Manufacture of Paper,’’ or any other 
book on the subject, prior to the meeting would make the visit to the Paper 
Works specially instructive. A case illustrating the manufacture of paper 
from esparto grass and bamboo will be on view in the Museum. Members 
intending to be present are requested to notify the Hon. Secretary (Mr. R. 
Wright), Central Library, Sunderland, on or before the 15th January, 1912. 


SECOND ANNUAL WHISsT DRIVE. 


The Second Annual Whist Drive will be held at the 
Carnegie Branch Library, Benwell, Newcastle-upon-Tyne (by 
kind permission of the Committee), on Wednesday, January 
31st, at 7.30 p.m. 

Tickets ls. each, may be obtained from Mr. W. H. Gibson, 
Central Library, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Members are 
cordially invited to bring their friends. 


YORKSHIRE BRANCH. 


A meeting of the Yorkshire Branch will be held at 
Leeds, on January 18th, at which Mr. L. STANLEy JastT, 
Honorary Secretary of the Library Association, will give 
an address. 
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EDITORIAL. 


To all our readers we most cordially extend our best 
wishes for a happy and prosperous New year. 

The Old Year and the New.—Last January it was not 
difficult to prophesy, as we did, a strenuous and successful 
year of work, and it is not too muc!) to say that the actual 
accomplishments have far exceeded the anticipations. Not 
only have the meetings of the Association throughout the 
country been successful in every sense of the word, but the 
year has produced other work which has had a lasting effect 
on librarianship. Two orthrce things stand out as being 
particularly noticeable. They are the Easter School at 
Brussels, the Report on the Heurs, Salaries, Training, anc 
Conditions of Service of Assistants in British Municipa 
Libraries, and the work which has been done in protesting 
against the inadequate recognition of librarianship by certain 
Town Councils. We refer below to the continuation of the 
Easter School. The Report on Hours, etc., has now been 
sent to every library of importance and has had effect in 
drawing attention to existing hardships, and pointing the 
way to improvements even where no increase in funds is 
available. What has been done for Municipal libraries 
still remains to be carried out for other libraries, and it is 
hoped that this useful piece of work can be put in hand at 
an early date. The past year has witnessed several glaring 
instances of advertisements for librarians at absurdly 
inadequate salaries, and the Association has in every case 
protested, both by direct communication with the offending 
bodies, and by drawing attention to them in the press. 

The coming year is full of promise for the Association 
and for librarianship. This can be seen particularly in three 
papers read before our own and the senior Associations. 
Mr. Peddie at Perth and at Stoke Newington pointed out the 
un-organised state of librarianship, and its want of recogni- 
tion by “the public,” and urged the necessity of making 
known our aims. Mr. Jast, in dealing with the future of the 
Library Association, went much further in pointing out 
what could be done by a combination of the societies whose 
interests are closely allied, such as the Museums Association 
and Bibliographical Society. The third paper is that of Mr. 
De Montmorency, published in our last issue. It is of partic- 
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ular importance because the subject has been brought to the 
notice of a wider public in the pages of the Contemporary 
Review. Ifa fourth can be added it is the article in Th 
Times of December 27th, based on Lord Rosebery’s utter- 
ances of the past few months, which deplores the needle 
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duplication of books in libraries through the want of co- 
operation. We are of opinion that these papers are of 
exceptional importance to members of our calling, and are 
in advance of any that have hitherto been brought forward. 
The first two give our own, the inside view, of the question ; 
the others bring out suggestions which cannot yet be fully 
comprehended by the public to whom they are addressed, 
because the public seem invariably to misunderstand library 
topics. 

That there is a great need for the educ: ition of public 
opinion is only too plainly evident, and here is work that we,as 
Members of our Association, can do, by making the work of 
our libraries felt and bringing their possibilities before 
our own public. To carry the work still further 
something more is needed, and the time seems to 
have arrived for the appointment of someone with an 
intimate knowledge of library conditions who can devote his 
whole time to the organisation of librarianship. Whether 
the Library Association can undertake this it is difficult to 
say in view of the financial difficulties, but we think that such 
a step, already suggested and talked about, would well repay 
its venturing. 

The January Meetings.—We would draw special 
attention to what may be called the “ London— Brussels” 
meeting of the Library Assistants’ Association, in the rooms 
of the Library Association, as announced on our first page. 
Many members who attended the Brussels Easter School will 
be present; all the papers are by members of that School; 
and there will be lantern slides and views of the expedition 
shown. To those who were unable to go to Brussels, this 
meeting will be “ the next best thing.’ 

It has been impossible, this month, to include the 
Survey of the work of the Branches; we shall hope to deal 
with the question next month, when we can include partic- 
ulars of the meetings of the Yorkshire and North-Eastern 
Branch Meetings, at both of which Mr. Jast, Honorary 
Secretary of the LL ibr ary Association, is to give addresses. 
As announced in our “ Announcements ” pages. 

Easter School at Paris.—We would also draw special 
attention to the advertisement which appears in this number 
concerning the Paris School. The arrangements are being 
carried forward with great enthusiasm, and there can be 
little doubt that the Excursion will far surpass anything of 
a similar kind yet organised. The Committee has been 
fortunate in securing the co-operation of M. Paul Otlet, 
M. Morel (Sub-Librarian of the Bibliotheque Nationale and 
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author of most interesting and successful books on Libraries), 


and others in the projected expedition. We have about 
20 entries already from some of the leading Assistant 
Librarians of the country, and a number of ladies are 
included in the party. It is, therefore, clear that the meeting 
will be successful. Arrangements will be made for the party 
to stay together at one hotel. Some part of the mornings 
will be given to Libraries, and the afternoons and evenings 
devoted to the various beautiful scenes in the City, and visits 
to the Opera and other world famous places of diversion. 
There will be no extravagance in the arrangements, so that 
they should be well within the means of most Assistants. 
As arrangements require time and forethought it will 
facilitate the work of the Committee greatly if intending 
members send their names without delay. We believe that 
no one will regret the decision to join the Excursion. 


THE FICTION QUESTION. 
By H. GrRinDLeE, of the Birmingham Public Libraries. 


I expect that when I have read this paper the criticism 
will be that I have raised an issue but that I have said 
nothing to settle it, that I have left the question where I 
found it, and that I have added nothing to your knowledge 
of the subject. Well, it is usually easier to see one side of 
a question than both, and, like the American judge, we 
could soon make up our minds if there were only one side 
to be heard. This subject, like many other unsettled 
questions, has at least two sides, and it is as well that we 
should get the true bearings of the case if that is at all 
possible. The fiction question is so important that I don’t 
think | am exaggerating when I say it is the most impor- 
tant to all who are engaged in library work since the 
principle of public libraries became established. It has now 
passed out of the merely academic stage of discussion 
among professional librarians, and is being seriously 
considered by library committees throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. A portent of this is the recent 
action of the Manchester Libraries Committee, who have 
resolved that in future no fiction less than two years old 
shall be admitted into the Manchester Free Libraries. 

Of course, the so-called fiction-evil is no new discovery. 
Scattered through the volumes of the “ L wahiahed Association 





‘Paper read before the Midt: vail Branch a the L eae pare ints’ Association, at Kings 
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Record” are discussions without end upon it, resolutions of 
grim determination to stamp it out, and amendments and 
counter resolutions of equal fervour, all adding semblance 
of reality to the supposed evil. Then outside the profession, 
we have the layman with his letters to the press, and more 
important still, the self appointed—I had almost written self- 
annointed—committee which recently drew up the wondrous 
black-list, testifying to the fact that the Puritans, whether 
old or new, vary very little with the process of the Sun. 
There is little doubt in my mind that, not only the future, 
but the immediate future of free libraries will be decided by 
the factor of fiction. 

It is common knowledge that members of committees, 
not only in Manchester, but much nearer home, are earnestly 
considering the whole subject, and are concerned as to 
whether, in providing such abundant quantities of fiction as 
they do, they are discharging their proper duty, and are not 
distributing an insidious mental drug which is enervating the 
intellectual life of the community. Many of them are 
strongly of opinion that drastic and immediate action is 
necessary, that public libraries having become perverted 
from the use for which they were established, strong 
remedial measures should be applied with as little delay as 
possible. The fact that public libraries do not altogether, 
or at any rate exclusively, discharge the function which their 
promoters hoped and expected they would, is indubitable. 
Prior to the Education Act of 1870, books, compared with 
their present abundance, were extremely rare, comparatively 
few people of the lower middle classes could read without 
difficulty, and still less of the working classes could either 
read or write. The masses of the people were in a condition 
of blank ignorance, except for the efforts of enterprising 
sectarians who gave sufficient instruction for the compre- 
hension of the Catechism. Here and there an occasional 
mechanic distinguished himself and became the marvel and 
prodigy of the age by teaching himself a language or two, or 
the rudiments of some science. The nineteenth century 
was not only an age of material and scientific progress, but 
it was an age of intellectual awakening among the working 
classes. In those days the man of means was a man of 
education as well, and between the educated and the unedu- 
cated classes there existed an apparently unbridgeable gulf. 
To give opportunity to the latter of gaining the same 
acquaintance with letters as the educated man, seemed the 
far-off solution of many of the social problems of the day. 
In due course the Mechanics’ Institute appeared, which is 
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the lineal ancestor of the free library. Here the working 
man could obtain access to the best works, both ancient and 
modern, could study the great works of literature, of philo- 
sophy, and of science, or the technics of his own trade. 
Within certain limits these institutions did the work they 
were intended to do, and many profited by their existence. 
But their means were limited and the number of people who 
could profit by them, necessarily small. In time they gave 
place to the rate-supported library free to all. 

Now the pioneers of the library movement, when they 
began their earnest propaganda in favour of free libraries, 
never dreamed that these institutions would become pur- 
veyors of modern fiction. They would have stood aghast at 
the idea of 60 or 70 per cent of the total issues being purely 
recreative reading. Only the extreme and envenomed 
section of the opposition ever foretold such results as 
library statistics all through the country annually declare. 
Their promoters hoped and intended that public libraries 
should provide the best works in science, art, philosophy, 
etc., and that these beneficial works should descend upon 
an intellectually famished population, much as the gentle 
rain from Heaven descends upon the arid plain beneath. 
Yet we know that the public lending libraries are mainly 
used for the borrowing of fiction, and the most favourable 
statistics, those given by Mr. J. D. Brown, only reduce the 
proportion to 50 per cent. of the total issue, and these 
presumably include issues from reference libraries which do 
not stock fiction as such. 

In general, when a tendency is manifest, and particularly 
when it is almost universally manifest, the cause ought to be 
easily assigned ; so it ought to be with the cause for the great 
preponderance in the issue of fiction. The middle of the 
19th century was remarkable for, among other things, the 
appearance of a movement among the working classes in 
the direction of an illusive something which for a number of 
years passed under the name of self-culture. The attain- 
ment of this object became the dream and aspiration of the 
youth and manhood of the country, if one may judge by the 
literature produced. It was the epoch of self help. Mechan- 
ics, who after a giant day’s toil in factory or mill, were wont 
to betake themselves to the Institute, where they would 
wrestle with the master thoughts of master minds, would 
ultimately retire to rest with a conscious glow of self- 
approval, and with new projects of toil for the morrow. If 
such paragons existed now, or if they existed in such 
numbers as to become obtrusive, we should be forced, 
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applying a useful trade-union rule, to exterminate them in 
self defence. 

But what shall we say of the working classes of to-day ? 
Do they exhibit any large enthusiasm in pursuit of this 
illusive something called self-culture ? Are they eager to 
profit by the master thoughts of master minds? Do we find 
our libraries nightly assailed by throngs of earnest seekers 
after profound thought and knowledge? It has scarcely 
been within my own experience, and I much doubt within 
the experience of anyone else here present. I have spoken 
of the working classes. Consider the class above, the 
trading class! Is the case any better for the move in social 
grade. Personally I think it worse. It is certain that 
among the workers there is a leaven of intellectual alertness, 
and a spirit of enquiry which are not remarkable among the 
trading class. Let us go a step further. We had the 
evidence of Mr. Checketts at our last meeting as to the 
attitude of the student of the professional class, the 
evidence that his education proceeds upon certain definite 
and narrow lines, and that outside those lines he is ignorant, 
and furthermore that in general, beyond his own special 
subjects, he has neither time, nor inclination, nor catholicity 
of temper for enquiry. Rising still further, to the still- 
governing class in these happy islands, the British 
aristocracy, I understand they are completely indifferent as to 
all intellectual manifestations, and that they have not the 
slightest objection to being hailed as well-fed barbarians. If 
these general statements seem at all wide of the truth, if the 
picture is overloaded with dark colour, let me refer you to 
the works of certain foreign observers of this, our Merrie 
England, who have described England and the English; 
notably to a book of that name by an American, Price Collier, 
who has found everywhere among English people a smug 
self-sufficiency, and an almost complete indifference to all 
intellectual matters, at any rate as judged by American and 
Continental standards. We, as librarians, need no foreign 
criticism to tell us that surprisingly few men over thirty 
read anything in the way of serious literature. What I, 
personally, have seen of the reading matter of professional 
and business men has been nearly all fiction, and most 
frequently not particularly good fiction at that. 

What cause or causes can we assign for the dearth, or 
apparent dearth, in England of intellectual activity? Well, 
one great cause is the increasing specialisation of modern 
life, a factor in the case which must go on increasing as 
society becomes more perfectly organised. It is scarcely 
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possible for men to spare time and energy for a variety of 
studies when it is obligatory upon them to know all about 
their own particular departments. The day of the omnis- 
cient smatterer has passed. The business or professional 
man is expected to know all that can be known about his 
own trade or profession, and in many cases, the amount of 
information to be acquired is sufficient to tax the receptive 
faculty of the ordinary man for a long life-time. Not only 
the business or professional man, but the skilled mechanic 
as well, has to acquire an amount of information, which if 
it were of another and more ornamental kind, might equip 
many a college professor, who beside the mechanic passes 
as an instructed person. 

All these different classes of people have acquired 
knowledge with the supreme object of getting a living. 
They have become valuable units in the social organism 
because they are specialists. The knowledge they have is 
as important to them as the air they breathe, and it must be 
so well assimilated as to be instantly applicable—instance 
the barrister, the surgeon, the workman tempering steel, the 
potter at his work—and their particular knowledge will 
increase as increase is demanded by the advance of science 
and the change of conditions. They are conforming not to 
any pedantic standard of ornamental knowledge, but to 
that unyielding standard below which they cannot become 
wage or salary earners. They have acquired knowledge 
not as a parlour trick, not as a branch of self-culture, but 
as an indispensable means of continuing to exist. In face of 
this fact, that the majority of men who are not manual 
labourers have to assimilate a vast amount of highly 
specialised information, who shall presume to say that they 
ought to be studying in their leisure time works requiring 
a great output of mental energy to assimilate ? 

The study of evolution teaches this among other things, 
that once the creature has conformed to its environment, 
or in other words, has adapted itself to become life 
supporting, its mental and physical changes are slight, if any; 
the type tends to become fixed. Applying this evolutionary 
maxim to the reading public, we find, as we might 
expect, that when men have acquired sufficient knowledge 
for their actual needs, their curiosity tends to diminish, and 
they seek in literature, not a new task, but a source of 
relaxation and pleasure. Who shall say of the American, 
rushing hither and thither in quest of new objects for 
observation, that he is a better product of civilization than 
the incurious Englishman? Consider, also, the vast amount 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION, 1912 


The following subjects have been set for the Essays to be submitted at the 
next Examination :— 


Section 1.—LITERARY HISTORY. ‘Charles Lamb: the man and his 
work.”’ 

Section I1.—BIBLIOGRAPHY. Methods of illustrating books since the 
beginning of the 19th century. 

Section IIl.—CLASSIFICATION. Prepare a detailed classification of the 
subjects of Engraving and Photography, suitable for arranging 
a special collection of books and prints illustrating those 
subjects. 

Section 1V.—CATALOGUING. Co-operative cataloguing. Note.—The 
essays should deal briefly with co-operative cataloguing in 
the past, and contain suggestions as to desirable and possible 
future developments. 

Section V.—LIBRARY HISTORY AND ORGANISATION, The Univer- 
sity libraries of England, excluding Oxford and Cambridge. 

Section VI.—LIBRARY ROUTINE. How an increased Library Rate might 
affect English library administration. 


Paris School at EASTER. 


The arrangements for the School are provisionally made; and intending 
members should communicate their names without delay to the Honorary 
Secretaries. An excellent, highly-recommended hotel has been chosen, which 
it is hoped will accommodate the whole party. 





OUTLINE. 
Thursday.—9 p.m. Leave London for Paris via Newhaven and Dieppe. 


Mornings.—Friday, Saturday, and Monday. Visit Bibliothéques National, 
Arsenal, St. Genvieve, etc. 


Afternoons.—Louvre, Boulevards, and the sights of the City 
Evenings.—Opera, Reunions, Dances, etc. 
Sunday.—Notre Dame, Madeleine, Versailles, etc. 

On Monday, stay an hour or two at Rouen to see City and Cathedral. 


It is important that names of intending members be sent as early as possible to 
the undersigned, from whom fuller particulars may be obtained :— 


Mr. W. C. BERwick Sayers, Central Library, Town Hall, Croydon; 
or 
Mr. James D. Stewart, Central Library, Holloway Road, Islington, N., 
Honorary Secretaries. 
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of literary knowledge absorbed by young Frenchmen and 
studious Germans, many of whom are living encyclopedias 
of information! Not infrequently they come to work under 
the direction of the Englishman, whose mind has not been 
warped by too much learning. According to Froude, know- 
ledge acquired for its own sake is largely useless, and unless 
practically applied, little better than intellectual lumber. 

But if we can say so much about the mere male, what 
can we say of the female portion of our readers? In 
industrial districts very many excessively hard-working and 
poor women are borrowers of fiction. Who would refer a 
woman of this class to the fine selection of non-fictional 
works in the Library ? The all too probable result would be 
that the borrower would apply elsewhere for literature a 
little less austere. The women of the working class are, 
however, in this respect little worse than women of other 
classes. Nearly all women read fiction, little else but fiction, 
and if they ceased to read that, they would read nothing at 
all. For the vast majority of women, from factory slaves and 
household drudges to the women whose lives are one long 
boredom of inoccupation, the chief pleasure in life is the 
reading of fiction, and we might as well attempt to deprive 
the people of its daily bread as of its weekly supply of fiction. 

Here is roughly outlined the dim form of the reading pub- 
lic,and those who have had experiencecan say whether the out- 
line is generally true or not. I admit that there is an import- 
ant reservation to be made, and it will be as well to make it 
before going further. If it is really true, as I have seemed 
to imply, that the public mind in England to-day is in a 
condition of apathy, how shall we account for the sale of 
millions of copies of the classics published in the World’s 
Classics, Everyman’s Library, and other well-known series ? 
It is only reasonable to suppose that the people who 
provide the market for all these millions of volumes do so 
because they want to read them, and do read them, and 
that is the only hypothesis which will account for the huge 
and persistent demand. It would seem then, that, after all, 
there is a spirit abroad entirely at variance with the 
statistics disclosed by the lending libraries, that there is a 
wide-spread intellectual appetite for the best that can be 
provided, and that while librarians have been holding up 
their hands in pious horror, enterprising publishers have 
been striving mightily to supply a demand for the world’s 
best, greater than has ever marked any other period since 
letters began. I hardly like to suggest as a partial explana- 
tion, that people often buy serious books, the books that last, 
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and that they only borrow their modern fiction. At any rate, 
we shall not fully consider the modern public if we leave 
out of account the already immense and rapidly growing 
section which does appreciate good literature. The hastiest 
possible survey of our periodical press, and of current 
announcements, proves that the average level of talent is 
perhaps higher than at any other period, and that this talent 
can only appeal to a fairly cultured public. 

Statistics are so frequently, and often so intentionally 
misleading, that I have so far avoided them, but it seems 
reasonable to say this, that whereas only a small percentage 
of the public is interested in any one department of non- 
fictional literature, perhaps 80 or 90, or even more per cent., 
are interested in and read fiction. It is claimed that over 
a million people have read “The Broad Highway,” by 
Jeffery Farnol. To assert that all those million people are 
enervated novel-readers, is absurd. They are just ordinary 
people who have read this book, as they have read other fiction, 
with no high faluting ideas about classical literature, or art 
for art’s sake, or any other than a simple desire for a whole- 
some recreation which no municipality need be ashamed to 
provide. 

The opponents of fiction are divisible into two parties, the 
extremists and the moderates. To the extremists, fiction 
is anathema, and any compilation of dry facts, any sawdust 
masquerading as non-fictional work, is preferable. They 
ignore the fact that more talent is required, more knowledge 
of life and human nature, to write a poor novel than many a 
comparatively successful book of biography, travel or history. 
The moderates object that the evil is not in the reading of 
fiction as such, but in modern fiction, alleged to be mostly 
trash, and that it is read at the expense of the great 
masters, to the detriment of the foolish and misguided 
people who read it. The word classic is a word to 
conjure with. It serves as the corner stone of many a 
substantial edifice of speechmaking, but it may fairly be 
doubted whether the people who so glibly use it really know 
what a classic is, or why certain works have become classical. 
We are all familiar with Dr. Johnson's definition—* a work 
that has outlived its century, the term commonly assigned 
as the test of literary merit,” but I forget whether the doctor 
gave any reason forthis survival, any explanation why one work 
should perish and be utterly forgotten, and another become 
wider and better known with the passage of time. Great 
works survive not because they are instantly hailed as 
masterpieces at the moment of their appearance, and 
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become thereafter officially recognized as classic, but 
because here and there in the course of a century a few 
appreciative souls are moved to voice their admiration 
and to insist on the merits of a particular work. The growth 
of a reputation is, in this sense, like the growth of a corai 
reef, as slow and as lasting. While the fashionable 
crowd are busily booming the new book some pale student 
perhaps is discovering what other pale students have 
previously discovered, the appeal of the lasting book 
irrespective of time or place, or changes of thought or 
manner. And what it is that makes the classic work is the 
vital principle, life itself. Well, now, do the people who are 
crying out for classical literature really understand what 
they are asking for? Competent critics are agreed that the 
really great fiction of the last century is that of Turgenev, 
Dostoievsky, Flaubert, and Balzac among a few others. To 
take an instance, “ La Cousine Bette” is beyond doubt a 
great masterpiece, but who, in England at any rate, 
would undertake to recommend for general reading such a 
lurid work? It seems to me that crying out for real literature 
is like the cry for King Stork, because King Log is inanimate. 

Some years ago there used to be a good deal of talk 
about literature of the penny dreadful order, and we know 
that the novelette has always stood for the last word in bad 
literature. Whenever the juvenile offender was placed 
before the magistrate, or the servant maid was prosecuted 
by her mistress, lurking behind the charges was a sort of 
extenuating circumstance that the penny dreadful or the 
novelette was the responsible agent. There followed, with 
the infliction of punishment, a homily from the magistrate 
on the depraved character of cheap literature. I am not 
altogether sorry to say I have sampled some specimens of 
the so-called penny dreadful, and also some examples of the 
penny novelette, and I can say this about them, that they 
are all expressive of a high moral purpose, that virtue is 
always rewarded and villainy suitably discomfited. In fact 
their earnest piety is so fearfully oppressive that the 
Religious Tract Society might do much worse than subsidise 
selected series of the least valuable. Yet no sane person 
has ever pretended that they are literature in our sense of 
the word. On the other hand many admitted and indubitable 
masterpieces are absolutely wanting in anything of the 
nature of a moral purpose. Who, then, will say that the 
masses of the people shall be spoon fed on the literature of 
life, the non-moral, non-preachy books that outlast all time 
and all fashions and all conventions, that simple people 
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shall be denied the earnest piety of literary trash ? 

I remember some time ago being recommended to read 
the column in the “Sunday Chronicle” contributed by 
Hubert Bland, whose splendid sanity of judgment was 
extolled to me as a portent of our time. On at least one 
occasion for this laudable purpose I broke the Sabbath, and 
sat at the feet of thisGamaliel. I found he was writing on the 
subject of English Literature, and after glowing down three 
quarters of a column on the precious joys and consolations 
to be gathered in the great storehouse of our national 
literature, he singled out as his most notable example, the 
works of Laurence Sterne. “Take home with you” said 
the appreciative scribe, “The works of Laurence Sterne, 
and he will be a comfort and a joy to you for ever,” or 
something in that strain. Well, so far so good, and if this 
counsel had been addressed to professional students or to 
others inured to good literature, I should find nothing to 
complain of. But what, as in my humble judgment is the 
case, if this classical Laurence Sterne should turn out to 
be the most immoral writer of the 18th century, and not only 
immoral, but flagrantly indecent into the bargain ? [have little 
doubt that if Laurence Sterne were living to-day his works 
would be forbidden by a magistrate’s injunction,and he himself 
not only deprived of his living as a clergyman, but pursued 
by the Postmaster General for distributing obscene litera- 
ture. I instance this to show that what is regarded as 
literature is not, and never can be, the intellectual food of 
the masses. High esthetic appreciation will probably 
always have something of an esoteric quality, and the mass 
of English readers will be quite willing, and really well 
advised, to leave questions of art and literature to those 
whose taste inclines them in that direction. 

As another point about literature, what are the great 
names that are universally known? Homer, Dante, 
Cervantes, Shakespeare, Hugo, are all names of writers of 
fiction. The works of these famous authors are not compila- 
tions of history, or abstractions of metaphysics. They are 
works of imagination. I don’t pretend that we have any 
writers living to-day who are as great as the least of these, 
but is it to be expected? How many really great writers 
does any one age or century produce? We know very few. 
There are many echoes but fewvoices. One of the cleverest 
things ever said about “ Punch” was, that it isn’t as good as 
it used to be—and never was. The same may be said of 
current literature. It isn’t as good as it used to be, and 
never was. Only by persistence during long periods does 
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real greatness properly emerge, and it has been over and 
over again demonstrated that writers cannot be accurately 
judged by their contemporaries. 

What then happens when we attempt to impose a rule 
like the recent edict of Manchester, excluding fiction until it 
is two years old? Does that weed out the ephemeral and 
leave the vital standing in splendid isolation? Not at all. 
It simply means that whatever sparkle and interest certain 
ephemeral books may have as they leave the press will be lost. 
The bad book is no better for being kept two years, and 
much purely ephemeral literature which is absorbingly 
interesting at the moment of publication, becomes after the 
lapse of such a period as two years, an impossible drug. Our 
thoughts to-day are no more our thoughts of two years hence 
than the fashion of our clothes is unchanging. In the mean- 
time we are not living with the sole object of conferring 
dignity upon letters; we are living for the satisfaction of our 
varying desires, and it is unreasonable to expect that we 
should live in a petrified realm of literary images. It may 
seem trivial, our hankering after a knowledge as to how the 
world wags, our looking like the Greeks for a new thing, but 
such is the unfortunate weakness of human nature. 

Supposing it were possible to select the really good, the 
really lasting and vital books in any one decade, supposing the 
librarians of the country were suddenly dowered with an 
unfaltering discrimination in the selection of literature, what 
would happen? Why this, that the world’s output of genius 
being so slight, the libraries would soon arrive at the point 
of being stale—perfect, so to say, and of very little interest to 
any except professional students. Instead of the arbitrary 
period of two years, would twenty years be sufficient? I 
say not. There are certain writers of shallow melodrama 
who were flourishing twenty years ago who are still as 
flourishing, about whom, in the opinion of competent judges, 
there is not the slightest trace of genius or the least literary 
worth. On the other hand, much that was interesting and 
which served a useful purpose in its day and generation is 
now completely past revival. 

After all, we must come to this point, that the libraries 
were intended for the people, for all the people, and we must 
provide literature that the people can read. It is useless 
setting up an artificial standard and expecting the mass of 
people to conform to it. The child’s demand is for sugar, 
and for sugar in large quantities. Some quite well-inten- 
tioned people would be disposed to withold it on the ground 
that sugar is harmful to the juvenile system. The exact 
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opposite is the case. Sugar is a vital necessity, and the 
child’s system imperatively demands it. The child instinc- 
tively knows what it needs better than adults do. Similarly 
with the great majority of readers. They know what they 
can assimilate better than more instructed persons can 
inform them. They need the crude and the glaring. For 
them the half-tones are non-existent. The condition of life 
for the masses of the people is one of labour and cheerless 
routine, punctuated by acute financial troubles and ill-health. 
In the pages of fiction they are able to multiply experiences 
which they could never obtain personally and to witness 
vicariously aspects of life utterly beyond their own possibili- 
ties. By setting up an arbitrary standard we should make 
it difficult for the major portion of our borrowers to become 
readers at all, and it seems to me, even after admitting the 
fact that excessive reading acts as a sort of narcotic, and is 
destructive of personal thought, and that the more people 
read, often the more densely ignorant they remain, that 
generally speaking people are better for reading almost 
anything rather than nothing at all. 

It is useless to pretend that there exists in England any 
very large public with a developed taste for the very best in 
creative art. We can only logically throw open the doors to 
all writers, except those who are of the shoddiest description, 
and leave to the efflux of time the work of discrimination. 
When it is considered how wide is the circle of borrowers 
from our lending libraries, the percentage given by Mr. J. D. 
Brown of 50 per cent. of the total issue, is not at all a dismal 
portent, and leaves room for a good deal of industrious study. 
But we may be quite certain of this, first and last, that the 
fiction reader, like the poor, will be always with us. 





PROCEEDINGS. 


DECEMBER MEETING: AT THESTOKE NEWINGTON 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

For the fourth time the Library Assistants’ Association on 
13th December, 1911, met at the Stoke Newington Public Library, 
and the meeting proved to be entirely successful, both from the point 
of view of the number (about seventy) present, the hospitality o% 
our hosts, and the variety and interest of the programme. At 6.30) 
p.m. the company assembled in the large hall and partook of tea 
provided by the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. Wynne E. Baxter. 
Here too was shown an exhibition of autographs, including those 
of such eminent men as Carlyle, Dr. Johnson, and William Ewart, 
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and also selections from the valuable collection of books from the 
Strawberry Hill and Kelmscott presses, items of Essex County 
history, etc., from the Sage Bequest, engravings, and other objects 
of interest. Still another exhibition was arranged of etchings and 
the plates and instruments used in the process of making them, by 
MR. EDWARD PENSTONE, the clever painter-etcher who resides in 
the district. Mr. Penstone was himself present, and a large number 
were able to listen to his lecture on the etching processes as applied 
to his own work. After a visit had been paid to the library the 
business meeting commenced. MR. WYNNE E. BAXTER, J.P., 
D.L., Chairman of the Public Libraries Committee, took the chair 
at 8 o'clock, and after the reading of the minutes of the previous 
meeting, said he had the greatest pleasure on behalf of the Libraries 
Committee in welcoming the Association to Stoke Newington for 
the fourth time. Before calling on the speaker for the evening he 
had pleasure in performing the duty of giving 
THE POTTER-BRISCOE PRIZE, 

Presented to Mr. H. Rutherford Purnell for the best paper read by a 
library assistant before any association in the United Kingdom 
during the twelve months from July, 1910—June, 1911. The 
subject of the paper was “The Development of Notation in 
Classification.” 

The Chairman then called on Mr. R. A. PEDDIE (St. Bride 
(nstitute) to read a paper on 
~ ENGLISH LIBRARIES: A STUDY IN ADMINISTRATIVE CHAOS,” 


This paper was similar to the one read before the Annual Meeting 
of the Library Association at Perth, and provoked a lengthy and 
interesting discussion, opened in a few words by the Chairman and 
continued by Mr. W. BENSON THORNE (Poplar), who, remarking 
on the importance of the paper, said that it did not receive the 
attention at Perth that it ought to have done. Mr. Peddie’s 
suggestions should go forward, and we ought not to rest content until 
the agitation that he asked for has been started. Referring to the 
remarks as to the Library Association he thought there was much 
for it to do in the direction suggested by the speaker, and the 
Association might well take them in hand instead of occupying too 
much time over matters which are after all of minor importance. 
Next year (1912) was to see the celebration of the centenary of the 
birth of Edward Edwards. It would be a fitting opportunity fot 
bringing public libraries into public attention. 

THE PRESIDENT (Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers) said he did noi 
expect to take part in the discussion at this stage, but wished to 
protest against the way in which the Library Association had been 
brought into the discussion. The reason why the association does 
1ot attract these librarians is that they are not themselves attracted 
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by things in librarianship. The economic reason was a sound one 
and a deplorable one too. All the training in the world will not 
make a librarian the chief of a national library. There is no 
economic incentive for librarians of the great libraries to be attracted 
by professional matters. The Welsh National Library is a glimmer 
of light on the horizon, for it has in its chief one who was once a 
boy in a municipal library. Mr. W. R. B. PRIDEAUX (Reform 
Club) agreed that Mr. Peddie’s paper did not receive proper 
consideration at Perth. He was unable then to express any opinion 
on it, and so was glad to be able to say that we ought to be very 
much obliged for the courageous words uttered. He most thoroughly 
agreed with the points brought forward. The public do not 
appreciate the value of libraries. The work is distinct from that 
of education. One of its great disadvantages is that it is divided 
into water-tight compartments. There are public, government, 
university, and professional libraries, all quite distinct, and not 
connected up inany way. MR.J.D.STEWART remarked that there 
was a good deal of the “somebody must do something” in Mr. 
Peddie’s paper, but he didn’t think it was made quite clear where 
the reform should begin. He did not give methods. Reform 


should begin in the individual library. At present the libraries are 
unorganized. The first thing to be done is to have a properly 
trained staff, after which the library can be catalogued properly. 
Very few municipal libraries have a proper catalogue. Some 


librarians favour a dictionary, others a classified catalogue; but 
none are a complete index to the library. Catalogues of all sorts 
must be provided. 

Mr. T. ALDRED (Hackney) thought that Mr. Peddie’s 
suggestions were largely Utopian. He was an opportunist and 
considered that it is really a question of politics at the present time. 
\VWhen the principle is once established that all appointments 
should be competitive, then the government will have to be a very 
strong one to appoint a party nominee. Mr. J. D. BROWN 
(Islington) said he would repeat the suggestion he made at the 
Brussels Conference with regard to the appointment of untrained 
men. If an agitation were got up to compel the Civil Service 
Commissioners to demand that candidates for appointments in the 
British Museum and government libraries should possess the cer- 
tificates of the Library Association, it would bea great help towards 
the improvement of libraries and library conditions. Mr. A. WEBB 
(Brighton), said that members of Town Councils as a rule knew 
nothing of library work. Mr. G. E. RoEBUCK (Walthamstow) 
remarked that Mr. Jast struck the right note when at Perth he 
declared that the Library Association had become too much a 
public library association. This should be altered. Votes of 
thanks to the speaker moved by Mr. Chambers (Woolwich) and 
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seconded by Mr. Male (Brighton), to Mr. and Mrs. Baxter, Mr. 
Preece and his staff for their hospitality, moved by the President 
and seconded by Miss Clarke (Islington) followed. In reply the 
Chairman said that he took it as a compliment that the L.A.A.should 
meet at Stoke Newington. He believed he was one of the nine- 
teen original members of the Library Association and he had 
listened with a great deal of interest to the remarks that had been 
made about that body. He had noticed that they all came from 
speakers who were members of it themselves. He was told that 
there were something like 6,000 library assistants in the country, 
but the membership of the Library Assistants’ Association is only 
500. The Association, therefore, has a lot to do, and he strongly 
advised making the L.A.A. more representative of the profession. 
The Chairman then moved a vote of thanks to Mr. PENSTONE for 
his exhibition and valuable exposition of the processes of etching. 
Mr. PREECE replied on behalf of himself and staff for the cordial 
vote of thanks, and thus terminated a most enjoyable evening. 


MIDLAND BRANCH. 


A most successful meeting was held at Kings Norton 
on Ist November. There was an excellent attendance, 30 
assistants, besides friends, being present. During the 
afternoon the party visited the marvellous works of Messrs. 
Cadbury Bros., at Bourneville, after which they were 
entertained to tea by the firm. Before leaving the works a 
warm vote of thanks was passed to the firm for their kind- 
ness. An inspection of the Stirchley District Library was 
then made, and this was followed by the business meeting, 
presided over by G. H. Burton, Esq., Chief Librarian of 
the Kings Norton Public Libraries. In welcoming the 
Association, Mr. Burton said it was the first time a Library 
Association had visited Kings Norton. 

Mr. HERBERT WoopBineE (Selly Oak Library), then 
read a paper on “ System and the Education of the Library 
Assistant.” This was followed by a paper by Mr. H. 
GRINDLE (Handsworth Library) on “ The Fiction Question.” 
The papers, which were freely discussed, will be printed 
in the pages of “The Library Assistant.” Messrs. 
Woodbine and Grindle were warmly thanked for their 
papers. Very cordial thanks were tendered to Mr. G. H. 
Burton for allowing the meeting to be held in the Library, 
as well as for his part in making the local arrangements 
and for presiding. Mr. Woodbine was thanked for assisting 
in the arrangements. 
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WORK OF THE COUNCIL. 


A meeting of the Council was held at the Bishopsgate Institute, E.C.., 
on Wednesday, December 20th, 1911, at 8 p.m. The chair was occupied by 
the President (Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers). The Honorary Secretary 
reported the resignation of Mr. C. Sexton from the secretaryship of the 
S. Wales Branch ; and the appointment of Mr. A. J. Hawkes (of Leeds) toa 
senior assistantship in the National Library of Wales, which would necessi 
tate his resignation as secretary of the Yorkshire Branch. A letter had 
been received from Mr. W. A. Peplow, expressing regret at his inability to 
attend Council meetings, and offering to resign his seat on the Council. 
Respecting the list of assistant librarians submitted as eligible for the 
Fellowship of the Library Association, it was reported that, with the 
exception of Mr. W. Geo. Chambers, the Council of the Library Association 
were unable to make any change. Mr. Potter Briscoe had very kindly 
renewed his offer of a prize of one guinea for the year 1911-12. It was 
resolved that the thanks of the Council be sent to Mr. Potter Briscoe ; that 
Mr. Hawkes be congratulated on his appointment ; and that the resignation 
of Mr. Peplow be accepted with regret. The Honorary Treasurer reported 
2x balance in hand of £22 10s. 6d and accounts for payment amounting to 
£6 12s. 7d. Mr. Thorne, for the Education Committee, stated that the 
Annual Meeting would be held on June 19th, at the University Library, 
Gower Street, when an address would be given by Mr. Jast. The Honorary 
Editor, for the Publications Committee, recommended that the duplicates 
of magazines in the library be sold, and that certain copies be bought to 
complete sets, the prices to be judged by the Treasurer and the Editor. 
It was resolved that the new edition of No. 1 of the L.A.A. series be issued 
us a separate pamphlet and not printed in the Library Assistant. The cost of 
the proposed Easter excursion to Paris was reported by the International 
Committee to be about £3. The President moved ‘‘ That the Council of the 


Library Assistants’ Association is of opinion that the salary offered by the 
Merthyr Tydfil Corporation (25s. per week) is totally inadequate to secure 
the services of a trained librarian.'’ This was seconded by Mr. Hawkins, 
and carried, and it was resolved that copies of the motion be sent to the 
Corporation, Libraries Committee and Librarian of Merthyr, and to the 
municipal and Welsh newspapers. 


APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES. 


*Hawkes, Mr. ARTHUR J., Senior Assistant in the Reference Department 
of the Leeds Public Library, has been appointed a Senior Assistant in the 
National Library of Wales. 

The other selected candidates were :—Charles A. Bickerton (Manchester 
Reference Library); Robert T. Jones (Liverpool Public Libraries) ; 
“Edward H. Matthews (Exeter P.L.); R. F. Middlehurst (Haigh Hall, 
Wigan) ; *W. Pollit (Coventry P.L.); *Thomas W. Powell (Kingston-on 
Thames P.L.); *John Warner (Croydon P.L.). 

*Member, L.A.A. 


NEW MEMBERS. 
MemBer: Alec R. Pike, Gt. Yarmouth. 


AssociaATES: Misses Dorothy Groom and Dorothy Henwood, Worthing; 
Frederick Vaissiere, Stoke Newington; Wilfred A. Wadley, Acton. 














DUSTLESS LIBRARIES. 


For the Effective LAYING of DUST and DIRT, not only during each sweeping, 
bat tnroughout all the intervening periods which is of greater hygienic 
impo tance, USE the unequalled ODOURLESS, or powerful GERMICIDAL 


(A Regd. Name 
suggested by 
Floor—Hygiene,) 


On all Library, Museum, etc., F ikem. and Linoleums of every description 
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**Florigene"’ is a great labour-saver. as each application lays the dust for two to 
twelve months, according to wear. No '‘'scru'-bing (unless preferred) or sprinkling of 
: 5 ; I 
any kind—the ordinary daily dry sweeping alone required. 





“Florigene” is an aid to the prevention of throat and other diseases, and hs 
been awarded the BRONZE MEDAL of the ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. 
Two well-known Medical Officers have jointly reported on the advantages 
f * Piorigene '’—as the result of bacterivlogical experiments—as follows : 
1. Economy of labour in cleaning the room. 
2. Prevention of the rising of dust once deposited; hence 
a healthier atmosphere for breathing. 
They also favour its more general adoption. 








Send for particulars, Medical Reports and Testimonials to the Sole Manufacturers: 


THE ‘* DUST—ALLAYER” CO., 
165, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


Contractors to the Admiralty,H.M. Office of Works, War Office, &c. 

















JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO H.M. THE KING AND THE ROYAL FAMILY.” 
350, Oxford Street, London, W. 


(THE ONLY ADDRESS.) 


One of the largest and best selected stocks in the kingdom, displayed in Three Departments, viz 
I1—NEW BOOKS (ground floor). All the standard and current literature. 
2.—LEATHER BOUND BOOKS (first floor). A very great variety. 
3.—SECOND-HAND BOOKS (second and third floors). Many thousands of volumes. 


The sapply of Public Libraries is specislly catered tor, the dissount allowed off 
prices of New Books being unequalled. (Terms on application.) 


Also a liberal discount is allowed from the marked prices of Second haind Books. 





HEYNER’S Method of Library Binding. 


A TRIAL INVITED. 
Please send us a dozen of THE WORST BOOKS IN YOUR LIBRARY, 
ALTOGETHER UNFIT FOR REBINDING BY ANY OTHER METHOD. 
After being rebound put them into circulation, and judge the result. Real 
goat morocco backs of any colour required. Carriage paid each way. 
Prices no higher than ordinary. 
IF NOT APPROVED MONEY RETURNED. 


A. 0. HEYNERS& CO., istincron, toncon, w: 





GEORGE F. BANTING, 





Specialist Bookbinder 





to Public Libraries. . 





The only Bookbinder in London who, for 
twenty years, has made a speciality of Public 
Library Work, and by special methods and 
the utmost care in details, coupled with 
excellence of materials, has produced a 
Binding which, for strength, durability and 
finish, is generally admitted to be the 


Standard for Comparison. 


ae 


ALL LEATHERS GUARANTEED 
FREE FROM MINERAL ACID. 


oe 


GEORGE F. BANTING, 


DANEMERE WORKS, 
DANEMERE STREET, 
PUTNEY. 


All communications reiating to this journal should be addressed to 
Mr. H. RUTHERFORD PURNELL, The Central Library, Town Hall, Croydon 


All communications relat ng to the Library Assistants’ Association should 

addressed to the Honorary Secretary, MR. HENRY T. Coutts, North Library, 

Manor ’Garsens, Islington, N., from whom particulars of membership and the 
objects of the Association can be obtained. 


Printed by H. R. Gruss, 86, North End, Croydon; and Published for the 
Library Assistants’ Associaticn, January, 1912. 





